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ABSTRACT 

This report examines current practices in defining, 
identifying, documenting, and tracking school dropouts in Ogden City 
School District (Utah), as well as demographic and personal 
charact er is t ics of Ogden's high school dropouts. Data collection 
included a review of school and icwor ds , interviews with 

administrators and staff, and telephone interviews with students 
identified by the school district as potential dropouts. Of the 722 
students identified as potential dropouts, 123 students were 
interviewed and thus verified as dropouts. The majority of students 
dropped out during their junior and senior years, and slightly more 
than half of dropouts were female. While most students who dropped 
out were White, Hispanic students dropped out at a much higher rate 
in proportion to their enrollment. The most common reasons given for 
dropping out of school included academic failure, negative 
experiences with teachers and staff, personal problems, and negative 
experiences with other students or the school atmosphere. For 
Hispanic and low-income students, the perception of violence at 
school contributed greatly to their reasons for leaving school. More 
than half of students interviewed reported the desire to complete 
high school, and many expressed the desire for further education and 
training in order to fulfill career aspirations. The results suggest 
that students have multiple reasons for dropping out and that 
dropping out is a process. Recommendations are offered for improving 
administrative procedures to monitor student attendance; educational 
programming for at~risk students; the responsiveness of teachers and 
staff to student needs; and the schools' relationship with parents, 
the community, and other service agencies. Appendices include student 
interview protocol, summaries of attendance and tracking procedures 
for the district and individual high schools, and reasons for 
dropping out grouped by category. (LP) 
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Abstract 



Dropping Out in Ogden City Schools: the Voice of the 
Students is a study commissioned by the Ogden City School 
District. The purpose of the study was several fold: to describe 
school and district practices in defining, documenting, and 
tracking dropouts; to identify the population of students that is 
dropping out of the city’s high schools; to provide student 
accounts of their reasons for and circumstances around dropping 
out of school; and to offer implications and recommendations for 
improving administrative and educational practices in order to 
ultimately reduce the number of students who drop out of 
Ogden’s schools. 

The team of researchers from WestEd (San Francisco, CA) 
used several methods to obtain information for this study. The 
team collected and reviewed a variety of district and school 
documents, and conducted on-site and telephone interviews with 
administrators from the district’s Student Services Office and 
the three local high schools. In addition, district student record 
data were collected and analyzed. Finally, all 722 students 
identified by the district as potential dropouts during the 1995- 
1996 school year were called by interviewers, yielding a total of 
123 completed interviews. Students were asked a variety of 
questions designed to help create a portrait characterizing the 
circumstances around which students left school, the reasons 
they dropped out, and their feelings about having left school. 
Students were also asked about their future plans and 
aspirations. 

In analyzing data collected from the 123 students 
interviewed, as well as the 722 students considered potential 
dropouts, the following portrait emerges. The majority of 
students dropped out during their junior and senior years, 
although there were a substantial number of students who 
dropped out earlier. Slightly more than half of the students who 
dropped out were female; among them, pregnancy and 
parenthood contributed greatly to their dropping out. While the 
majority of students who dropped out were Caucasian, Hispanic 




students dropped out at a much higher rate proportional to their 
enrollment. Hispanic students made up only 17.2% of the 
district’s high school enrollment; they accounted for 34.1% of the 
dropout sample. 

Ogden’s high school students appear to drop out of school 
for multiple reasons, which were sorted into eight general 
categories. The most common reasons pertained to students’ 
failure to advance academically (77.2%); negative experiences 
with teachers and staff (68.3%); personal problems such as 
frequent moves or pregnancy (57.7%); and negative experiences 
with other students or the school atmosphere (48.8%). Among 
different demographic subgroups, certain reasons for dropping 
out are more prevalent than others. For example, pregnancy 
was cited by about 40% of the girls as contributing to their 
dropping out of school; while the fear of violence on campus 
contributed more to Hispanic students’ reasons for leaving 
school. Many students, particularly lower income students, 
reported feeling discriminated against by other students and 
staff. The most frequently-cited reason students gave for 
dropping out was their perception that teachers did not care 
about them. 

Despite their having left school, more than half of the 
students interviewed reported the desire to complete high 
school, and many expressed the desire for further education and 
training in order to fulfill career aspirations. While some 
students appeared to know what they needed to do to get back in 
school, most students expressed the need for guidance in 
determining their future options. 

This study has many implications. These include: 
students have multiple reasons for dropping out; dropping out is 
a process, not a single event; current administrative procedures 
are not adequate; Hispanic students are dropping out at a much 
higher rate than are other students; students report having 
negative experiences with school staff, feeling alienated from 
school due to perceived prejudice, and being concerned about 
violence; student work schedules often interfere with school; and 
students often left school when they had fallen far behind 
academically. On a positive note, the majority of students 
wanted to complete their education 
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The study concludes with several general 
recommendations: 1) The district should review its procedures 
for monitoring and tracking student attendance. This should 
include a review of the use of the “Transfer to District” code, 
which has resulted in under-reporting the number of school 
dropouts; the improvement and standardization of 
communications to students and their families; and a review of 
the efficacy of suspensions and community service. 2) Examine 
and improve educational programming for students at risk of 
dropping out. This should include identifying needs among 
students who are falling behind academically as well as those 
who are not sufficiently challenged. 3) Evaluate and work 
toward improving the responsiveness of teachers and other 
school staff to the needs of all students. This should include 
ensuring that pre-service and inservice training prepare staff to 
work effectively and sensitively with diverse populations. 4) 
Extend the work of the school to include parents, the community 
and other service agencies. Comprehensive solutions to 
addressing the needs and improving the educational prospects of 
students should result from an inclusive process of all key 
stakeholders. 
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I. Introduction 



Does Ogden, Utah have a dropout problem? Which 
students are dropping out, and what are their reasons? What 
can be done to determine the magnitude and characteristics of 
the dropout problem in Ogden, and, more importantly, reduce 
the number of students dropping out? 

According to official sources, Ogden’s dropout rate is very 
low, well below the national average. The dropout rate among 
secondary students within the Ogden City School District was 
reported as 2.63% for school year 1994-1995 (Utah State Office 
of Education, Annual Report 1995). Yet recent media reports 
suggest a very different story. According to one account 
(Standard-Examiner, 12/20/95), as many as one in four high 
school students in the district fail to graduate. 

The administrative leadership of the Ogden City School 
District has been concerned about the issue of school dropouts 
for some time. Of particular concern is whether current practices 
are effective in defining, identifying, tracking, and reporting 
school dropouts. Some district staff have expressed the concern 
that current procedures are inadequate, causing a systematic 
under-reporting of dropouts within the district and a deceptively 
low dropout fate. Further, each high school in the district uses 
different procedures. As a result, the district may not be 
identifying dropouts in a timely manner, and students may not 
be getting the assistance they need to stay in school. 

In addition to wanting to establish the magnitude of the 
dropout problem, the Ogden City School District wishes to 
develop a picture of which students are dropping out and why 
they are doing so. Different subpopulations of students may be 
dropping out of school for different reasons, and may need 
different types of assistance. For example, district leaders are 
concerned that inordinately large numbers of Hispanic students 
may be dropping out of school, and that Ogden’s school system 
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may not be adequately equipped to educate large numbers of 
Hispanic English-language learners. 

Understanding which students are more likely to drop out 
and the reasons for which they drop out will enable the district 
to more effectively identify and help students who are at risk. 
Before the leadership at the school district moves to revise 
prevention and intervention policies and procedures, it is felt 
that objective information about the nature of the problem as 
well as guidance in addressing dropout issues is needed. 

In the fall of 1995, the Ogden City School District 
commissioned Far West Laboratory for Educational Research 
and Development, a non-profit, educational research agency 
located in northern California, to conduct a study to depict high 
school dropouts in Ogden schools. Far West Laboratory later 
merged with the Southwest Regional Laboratory in Los 
Alamitos, CA in December 1995 and became WestEd. As an 
independent public agency, WestEd is committed to improving 
education in the western states (Arizona, California, Nevada, 
Utah) through research, development and service. 

This report is the culmination of nearly a year of 
investigation of the high school dropout problem in Ogden. What 
follows is a description of the objectives of the study, the 
methodology and data sources employed, and the results of the 
study, including key findings on district and school procedures, a 
profile of the students dropping out, and the reasons students 
give for dropping out. This report concludes with a discussion of 
implications and recommendations. 



Objectives of the Study 

This study provides objective data with which district 
policy makers can develop strategies to address the local dropout 
problem. Specifically, the objectives of the study are: 

1. To describe current practices in defining and documenting 
school dropouts; 

2. To describe the population of students in the Ogden City 
School District who are dropping out of high school; 
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3. To determine the circumstances and reasons why students 
drop out of school; 

4. To describe implications of the study data and provide 
recommendations to the district for improving district and 
school practices related to defining, documenting and 
ultimately preventing school dropouts. 

Defining School Dropouts 

For nearly a decade, the National Center for Education 
Statistics (NCES), U.S. Department of Education, has taken a 
leadership role in working with dropout coordinators from the 
50 states and the District of Columbia to develop, pilot test and 
implement standards for determining and reporting dropout 
statistics for the nation. The definition which NCES has 
developed in conjunction with state and local school 
representatives contains the following elements (NCES 1995, 

p2). 

A dropout is an individual who: 

1. was enrolled in school at some time during the previous 
school year; 

2. was not enrolled at the beginning of the current school 
year; 

3. has not graduated from high school or completed a 
state- or district-approved educational program; and 

4. does not meet any of the following exclusionary 
conditions: 

a. transfer to another public school district, private 
school, or state- or district-approved educational 
program; 

b. temporary absence due to suspension or school- 
approved illness; or 

c. death. 

The dropout count, using this definition of a dropout, is an 
“event” count 1 of the number of students who have dropped out 




1 There are three different ways to define and calculate dropout rates: event dropout 
rates, status dropout rates, and cohort dropout rates. Event dropout rates measure the 
proportion of students who drop out in a single school year without completing high 
school. Status dropout rates measure the proportion of the population who have not 
completed high school and are not enrolled at one point in time, regardless of when 
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of school during a 365-day period from the first day of school (set 
as October 1) to the day preceding the beginning of the next 
school year (September 30). Furthermore, “summer dropouts” or 
students who completed one school year but failed to enroll for 
the next, are counted as dropouts from the year and grade for 
which they fail to report. 

The state of Utah has largely adopted the NCES 
definition of a school dropout (Administrative Rule R277-419-5). 
In Utah, October 1 is used as the cut-off date for determining 
whether students are enrolled for that school year. Students 
who drop out of school during the summer are counted as 
dropouts for the grade in which they fail to enroll; students who 
re-enroll before the end of the school year in which they drop out 
are not counted as dropouts (this element is different from the 
NCES definition); students who transfer to a school or district- 
approved alternative program, including home schools, are not 
considered dropouts; students who drop out of school and are 
enrolled in an adult GED program are considered dropouts; and 
finally, students who complete the 12th grade without receiving 
a diploma are considered dropouts. 



they dropped out. The status dropout rate is a cumulative rate; therefore, it is much 
higher than the annual event rate. Cohort dropout rates measure what happens to a 
single group (or cohort) of students over a period of time. In this report, as it is in the 
state guidelines for reporting dropouts, we employ the concept of event dropout and 
the year-to-year event dropout rates as indicators of student dropout. 
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II. Methodology 



The focus of this study was to investigate 1) current 
practices in defining, identifying, documenting and tracking 
dropouts; 2) demographic and personal characteristics of 
Ogden’s high school dropouts; and 3) reasons reported by 
students for dropping out of school. Thus, our research design 
emphasized interviewing district and school-level 
administrators and staff, and individual students identified by 
the district as potential dropouts. Our data sources and methods 
included a combination of semi-structured in-person interviews 
with district and school administrators, telephone interviews 
with students, document review of district and school documents 
and forms, analysis of district student record data, and semi- 
structured interviews with students and several parents. Table 
2.1 below depicts the major research questions we explored, as 
well as the associated data sources and data collection methods 
employed to answer them. 



Table 2.1 

Research Questions, Primary Data Sources 
and Collection Methods 


Research 

Questions 


Primary 
Data Sources 


Collection 

Methods 


1. How does the Ogden City 
School District define, identify, 
document and track its high 
school dropouts? 


• District Personnel 

• School Personnel 

• District Documents 

• School Documents 


• Interviews 

• Document Review 


2. Who are the students that 
drop out of Ogden's high 
schools? 


• Student Record Data 

• Students 


• Data Analysis 

• Interviews 

• Telephone Interviews 


3. Why do students drop out of 
Ogden’s high schools before 
graduating? What are students’ 
attitudes, concerns and 
aspirations? 


• Students 


• Telephone Interviews 
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The primary data sources of the study were 1) a document 
review of the records from the Ogden City School District and 
from the three high schools in the district; 2) interviews with 
administrators and staff at the district and school levels; and 3) 
telephone interviews with students identified by the district as 
potential dropouts. Data were collected through document 
review and interviews, both in person and telephone. 



Data and Document Collection, Review and Analysis 

The Ogden City School District Office and the individual 
high schools provided a variety of documents and data central to 
this study. The district office sent researchers monthly listings 
of potential high school dropouts, which were used to contact 
students for telephone interviews. We gleaned demographic and 
school enrollment data from the student rosters provided by the 
school district. The district office also provided information 
about its student tracking procedures, its coding scheme for 
student attendance, and provided documents and forms 
containing a variety of related data. Individual schools provided 
copies of forms and correspondence used to communicate with 
students and parents in regard to enrollment and attendance 
issues. These documents helped researchers develop an 
understanding of how the district and each school identifies, 
documents, and tracks student enrollment and deals with 
attendance issues. 



Interviews with District and School Administrators and 
Staff 



The research team visited the Ogden City School District 
on several occasions between November, 1995 and March, 1996 
to formulate and revise the research design and to collect data 
for this study. We conducted individual and group interviews 
with administrators and staff from the Student Services Office, 
which is responsible for monitoring school dropouts district- 
wide. In addition, telephone interviews were conducted with 
district and school personnel in January, February and June of 
1996. These interviews provided information on current district 
policies and procedures regarding the definition, identification, 
documentation, reporting and tracking of potential school 
dropouts. Our team of researchers also visited all three high 
schools in the district; two visits each to Ben Lomond and Ogden 
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High Schools and one visit to Washington High School. At each 
school site, interviews were conducted with the principal, the 
vice principal(s), the student record coordinator, the attendance 
officer, and the community coordinators, when appropriate. 
During these site visits, documents and forms used by the 
schools to track dropouts were collected. 



Telephone Interviews with Students 

After consulting with representatives of the Ogden City 
School District, it was decided that the primary source of 
information concerning the reasons students drop out of Ogden 
high schools should be the students themselves. Obtaining 
information directly from students who had dropped out of 
school would be critical to our understanding of the issue. 
Therefore, students suspected by the district of having dropped 
out of school became the central focus of this study. 

Different methods for collecting data from student 
dropouts were considered. The idea of conducting a mail survey 
was rejected because students, particularly those who have 
dropped out of school, would be unlikely to respond to such an 
impersonal and ostensibly official form of collecting information. 
The resulting data would thus likely be skewed by an 
overrepresentation of respondents who were comfortable reading 
and completing surveys. We also rejected the idea of conducting 
in-person individual or small group interviews of students, due 
to the inherently difficult logistics of scheduling interviews with 
this population. Moreover, in-person interviews with students 
would be highly time consuming and therefore expensive to 
conduct. Such time and resource constraints would severely 
limit the total number of students included in the study, which 
would result in research findings based entirely on the opinions 
of a relatively small number of students who might be willing to 
meet with us in person to discuss their school experiences. 

After much deliberation among members of the research 
team and in consultation with representatives of the Ogden City 
School District, we decided to conduct telephone interviews with 
students identified by the district as potential dropouts during 
the 1995-1996 school year. It was felt that telephone interviews 
would provide the most cost-effective means of obtaining both 
the depth and breadth of student interview data required to 
answer the research questions. 
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Initially, our strategy was to select a random sample from 
the total of 722 students who were regarded by the Ogden City 
School District as potential dropouts during the 1995-1996 
school year. However, an insurmountable obstacle inherent in 
studying this hard-to-reach population was soon encountered. 
Almost by definition, high school dropouts are a highly mobile 
and consequently hard-to-locate population. Members of the 
research team started to call the homes of this carefully defined 
sample and had a low “hit” rate of just under 15 percent. If the 
original random sampling plan was followed, there would be too 
few students interviewed, and the results would be statistically 
unreliable. Thus, we decided to replace the random sampling 
plan with a 100% sampling strategy. Returning to the original 
monthly rosters provided by the district office, between January 
and June 1996 members of the research team attempted to call 
each of the 722 potential dropouts listed. 

All calls were placed at different times of the work day 
(sometimes in the early evenings), Monday through Friday. As 
expected, we found that many of the telephone numbers had 
been disconnected or reassigned, possibly indicating that the 
students or their families had moved. In addition, there was no 
answer at many households even after placing repeated calls. 

(As a rule, we called each household three times before giving 
up; in some cases we called more than three times, particularly 
if there was some indication, such as an answering machine 
message, that the student’s home had in fact been reached.) In 
other cases, we were informed by the person answering that the 
student (or his or her family) had moved. 

When we were successful at contacting students, we 
attempted to conduct telephone interviews. If students 
indicated that they did not have the time to be interviewed, we 
offered to schedule telephone interviews for a more convenient 
time for the student. 

Student Interview Protocol 

A student interview protocol, developed in English and 
Spanish, was field-tested during the first month of this study 
with 24 students. The protocol was revised based on the results 
of these initial interviews. The final (English) student interview 
protocol, which includes a description of how the study was 
presented to potential interviewees, appears in Appendix A. 
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Several questions were designed to collect data that 
would help in developing a profile of Ogden’s high school 
dropouts. They pertained to demographic and personal 
characteristics such as students’ living situations, the languages 
spoken at home, employment experience, and the education 
level of parents. The remainder of the interview protocol focused 
on the reasons students had left school 2 and their experiences 
with school. Open-ended questions were designed to encourage 
students to tell interviewers, in their own words, about the 
circumstances surrounding their dropping out of school. (In 
some cases, students described more than one episode of 
dropping out of school.) Students were also asked to evaluate 
their decision to leave school and to discuss their concerns and 
future plans. In order to solicit responses from less vocal 
students, interviewers gently prompted for more information by 
asking follow-up questions following the major survey questions. 

Student Interview Procedure 

All student interviews were conducted by four staff 
interviewers using a common telephone interview protocol 
described above. Once contacted on the telephone by one of the 
interviewers, students were told about the study and why they 
were being asked for an interview. Students were immediately 
informed that their participation was voluntary and that 
information obtained through the interview would be kept 
confidential. Interviewers explained that WestEd’s report to the 
school district would contain only aggregate (as opposed to 
individually identifiable) student information. Students were 
also told they would be sent a coupon redeemable for a 
McDonald’s sandwich as a token of appreciation for their 
participation . 3 Almost all of the students contacted consented to 



’Many of the students we interviewed did not describe themselves as “dropouts’’, 
because they still attend occasionally or plan to start attending again soon. Others 
have returned to school or have started at a new school or program, but technically 
are being counted as dropouts by district standards because of failure to attend. For 
the purpose of understanding why students leave school before graduating, the 
responses of students that have re-enrolled are considered just as valid as those who 
have not, because their experiences with school and the issues that led to their 
leaving school are the same. Therefore, we have made no distinction between those 
that are technically enrolled or not enrolled in tabulating the reasons students drop 
out of school. 

9 The McDonald coupons were donated by Mrs. Alice Finley of Immigrant Enterprises, 
proprietor of several McDonald franchises in Ogden. 
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an interview; only a small fraction (1.4%) declined to be 
interviewed. 



Each telephone interview lasted between twenty and 
forty-five minutes, depending on the eagerness of the student to 
engage in conversation. Interviews were conducted in English, 
unless it became clear that the student would be more 
comfortable being interviewed in Spanish, at which point the 
interviewer would continue the interview in Spanish. The 
protocol employed an open-ended approach in order to encourage 
students to describe their experiences in their own words. One of 
the advantages of this approach is that interviewer bias was 
minimized because questions were not leading; students were 
not offered a prefabricated array of possible choices. While this 
approach made later coding more laborious, we felt that this was 
the best strategy for capturing the authentic voice of the 
students. 

Other Data Collection Activities 

In addition to these primary data sources and collection 
methods, two other data collection opportunities were utilized 
during the study. First, during the second site visit to the school 
district in March, we happened to meet several students who 
were enrolled in the district’s home study program. With 
permission granted by district personnel and the students, we 
conducted a focus group discussion with seven students using 
essentially the same questions contained in the telephone 
interview protocol, such as the students’ reasons for dropping 
out, their current activities, and their future plans. While the 
responses of this group were not included in the sample of 123 
students for analysis purposes, this interview opportunity 
provided some additional context and perspective on this 
population. 

Interviewers also had an unexpected amount of contact 
with the parents of students when calling students for telephone 
interviews. When students were not home, parents were often 
instrumental in helping interviewers contact the student at 
another number, or in providing information about a good time 
to call back. In many cases, the parent or guardian provided 
information researchers needed to assign status codes to 
students. For example, researchers learned from a number of 
parents that their child had moved out of state to live with 
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another parent, or that their child had been incarcerated and 
was therefore unavailable for an interview. 

As expected, many parents wanted to know who was 
calling their child and what the interview was about. Most 
parents were satisfied with a short explanation and proceeded to 
assist researchers in making contact with their child. In quite a 
few cases, the parent offered their own opinions about why their 
child had dropped out of school and recounted their experiences 
with the schools. We never explicitly requested interviews with 
parents or solicited their opinions. However, in about eight 
cases, parents had so much to say that interviewers asked them 
follow up questions pertinent to this study. Because they often 
provided sensitive information, we provided them the same 
promise of confidentiality given to the students who were 
interviewed. In several cases, the opinions offered by parents or 
guardians added context to the student interviews and provided 
points of concurrence. 

These impromptu conversations with parents, while not 
part of the study design, provided us with a feeling for the 
perspective of parents. It is important to note, however, that 
because of the small number of parents interviewed, and the 
voluntary nature of their participation, it cannot be assumed 
that their opinions are representative of the larger population of 
parents. To the contrary, it is highly likely that the parents who 
spoke with interviewers at length were particularly distressed 
about their children’s experience or critical of the school 
system’s procedures or actions. Therefore, comments from 
parents are not assumed to be representative of other parents’ 
views but rather used in this study to provide additional context 
and perspective. 



Limitations of Tins Approach 

While the approach of this study provides rich data about 
the multiple reasons students left school, it also has its 
limitations. We were successful in conducting in-depth phone 
interviews with a relatively large number of students (N=123), 
but there is no way to ascertain whether these students were 
entirely representative of the larger pool of 722 students 
identified as potential dropouts by the district. It is possible that 
the sample of students interviewed by the research team were in 
some respects different from the population of students that 
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were not possible to contact. For example, evidenced by their 
ability to be contacted by telephone, students who were 
interviewed for this study were less likely to be homeless or 
incarcerated compared to the larger population of students that 
could not be reached. This represents a systematic bias that, 
although unavoidable, must be acknowledged. 

In addition, while this study was successful in generating 
a wealth of student responses, it is not possible to compare the 
relative importance of any single response. Some students 
provided a greater number of responses to a specific questions 
than did other students. Since the data analysis employed 
included all responses and weighed them equally, it is likely 
that the views of some students were over-represented in the 
data. While a greater number of responses may reflect the 
reality that some students actually had more reasons for leaving 
school than others, it might also reflect a difference in how 
talkative students were, or how much each interviewer probed 
during the interviews. 

Furthermore, students who gave multiple responses to a 
question were not asked to rank order such responses according 
to the relative importance of each response. It is not possible to 
determine, therefore, the importance of a single response 
compared to other responses generated by the same student in 
response to a single question. 

Finally, there is a problem with relying heavily, as this 
study does, on self-report data. It can be argued that students 
who have dropped out of school may have negative feelings 
about the school system that would interfere with their ability 
to provide objective accounts of their experiences. 

Despite these limitations, we believe that the 
methodology employed by this study allows the student 
perspective to be heard. While it is not possible to state that this 
study accurately reflects the experiences of all students who 
have dropped out of high school in Ogden, we believe that it 
sheds light on prevalent issues of concern to the 123 students 
interviewed. 
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Analysis of Data 



Data were analyzed using a combination of quantitative 
and qualitative methods. Data from interviews with district and 
school administrators, together with copies of their forms and 
correspondence, were used to develop a depiction and 
understanding of the procedures used by the district and schools 
to identify and track potential dropouts. 

Student interview data were coded in order to conduct a 
number of different quantitative analyses. A coding scheme was 
developed to consistently and systematically code students’ 
open-ended responses to interview questions. These codes were 
entered into a database, which also included school and 
demographic data on each student. Demographic profiles of the 
students in our sample (as well as the larger number of 722 
potential dropouts and the 3,447 students enrolled in the three 
high schools) were computed using a variety of descriptive 
statistics. Frequency counts were run on all survey questions. 
Further quantitative analyses included cross-tabulations of 
student school, demographic, and survey data, which allowed us 
to analyze the relationships between various student 
populations and their experiences related to dropping out of 
school. 



Summary 

In order to understand high school dropout issues in the 
Ogden City School District, the design of the study involved 
collecting and analyzing data from multiple sources. These 
included site visits to the district office and individual schools 
during which research team members collected existing district 
and school records and conducted interviews with key 
administrators and school staff to learn about procedures for 
identifying and tracking potential dropouts. Additional 
interviews with district and school administrators were 
conducted over the telephone. The mainstay of the research 
design was extensive telephone interviews with 123 of the 722 
students identified by the district as potential dropouts, to learn 
about who they were and why they left school. Data were 
analyzed using a combination of quantitative and qualitative 
methods. An analysis of district and school staff interviews, 
together with a review of forms and student tracking data, 
allowed the research team to develop an understanding of 
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existing identification and tracking procedures. Student 
interview data were coded in order to run quantitative analyses, 
primarily in the form of frequency counts and cross tabulations 
to analyze the relationships between various student 
populations and their reasons for dropping out of school. 
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III. Results of the Study 



In this section, the procedures used by the high schools as 
well as the district to identify, track, and report dropouts are 
described. Following this is a description of the characteristics of 
students dropping out of school in the Ogden School District, 
both the total population of suspected dropouts and those 
students who were interviewed for this study. Finally, there is a 
discussion of what was learned about why students are dropping 
out of high school in Ogden. 



Procedures for Identifying, Tracking and Reporting 
School Dropouts 

Dropping out of school is typically not a single, precipitous 
event. It is a function of repeated poor attendance over time. In 
the Ogden City School District, the school site staff are 
responsible for monitoring student attendance. The principal or 
vice principal, together with the school’s attendance officer and 
counselor implement procedures for recording student 
attendance, notifying parents or guardians about poor 
attendance, and intervening to change poor attendance 
behavior. Students who miss ten consecutive days of school 
without valid reasons are subject to being dropped from the 
school roll. Parents or guardians are notified to come to the 
school site to meet with the staff to discuss reasons for prolonged 
absences, to work with faculty and staff to improve student 
attendance, and if necessary, to develop alternative education 
plans or placements for the students. If and when these efforts 
fail to produce the desired improvements, school staff typically 
refer the student’s case to the district office for disposition with 
a Transfer to District (TD) code or, in some cases, designate the 
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student as a dropout with a Drop (D) status code. In both cases, 
the student is then removed from the school’s attendance roll. 

School Practices 

Each of the three high schools — Ben Lomond, Ogden and 
Washington — implements its own student attendance tracking 
and notification procedures. The type of school (whether it is an 
alternative high school or a comprehensive high school), the 
overall culture and history of the school, and the philosophy of 
the site administrator contribute to the differences in 
attendance procedures. For a detailed description of attendance 
and tracking procedures at each of the high schools, see 
Appendix B. 

At Ogden High School, a series of actions are taken to 
notify parents and try to find remedies before suspension actions 
are taken. Students missing seven or more days of any period 
within a 60-day trimester are notified and given a failing 
Citizenship grade. These students must attend Advocacy Group 
classes every Monday; and they can make up the work either by 
completing packets of homework and passing a “competency 
test”, or, in some cases, by performing twenty hours of 
community service or school work. Ninth graders who have been 
repeatedly absent are placed in a reduced afternoon session (3-5 
p.m., Monday-Thursday) until they show improvement in their 
attendance and work. At that point, they are permitted to return 
to regular classes. Tenth through twelfth graders can take 
make-up classes in the evenings or in the summer. If attendance 
does not improve, the school sends a letter home. After ten 
consecutive days of absence, the school sends a second letter 
notifying parents of the student’s suspension from school. If the 
school does not receive a response from the parent, a third letter 
is sent home, notifying parents of the student’s suspension. At 
this point, the district office is notified of the suspension and the 
student is “transferred to the district” (TD). The school registrar 
then calls the District Office on a bi-monthly basis for an update 
on the student’s status. 

At Ben Lomond High School, parents or guardians are 
called by a pre-recorded phone message when a student has one 
unexcused absence from any class. After three unexcused or 
consecutive absences without explanation, the teachers place a 
call to the home. If the teachers are unable to reach parents or 
guardians, or after four unexcused absences, a postcard 
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notification goes to the home, asking for a return call to the 
teacher. At this point, parents who respond usually participate 
in a student-parent conference. Often at the conclusion of the 
conference, the parent and student sign an Attendance Contract 
that specifies strict attendance and performance requirements 
with clearly defined consequences (including suspension and 
dismissal) for non-compliance. If these efforts fail to elicit a 
response after ten consecutive days of absence, the attendance 
secretary sends another letter home informing the parents or 
guardians of impending “transfer to the district” office unless 
they come in for a meeting with the counselor and school 
administrator. If no appointment is made within five days, the 
secretary notifies the district (which, after conducting its efforts, 
may notify the secretary to assign a “transfer to district” or TD 
code). At this point, the student is withdrawn from the school 
enrollment. 

Since Washington High School is the district’s alternative 
high school as well as the alternative high school for Weber 
County, there is much more transfer mobility (mostly students 
transferring into Washington) than at either Ogden or Ben 
Lomond high schools. For the Ogden City School District, 
students enter Washington on a referral basis from either 
Ogden or Ben Lomond High Schools. Washington High School 
has a large number of students who are transferred to the school 
but who fail to register there (school officials estimate fifty “no- 
show” transfer students per month). For these cases, a “no-show” 
letter is sent home alerting parents or guardians that the 
student is being “released from the school roll at this time” 
unless the student re-enrolls by a certain date. Students are 
assigned to the district (TD code) if this effort to contact the 
home fails. 

Most of the students at Washington attend the 
competency-based day school program. When a student is absent 
for five consecutive days, the school sends a request home to 
contact the school. If there is no response after ten days (or a 
total of ten consecutive absences), the student is transferred to 
the district. Students are hereafter given thirty days to make an 
appointment with their parent or guardian, after which the 
school assigns a Drop (D) code in the district files and refers 
them to the District Attendance Officer. Students who fail to 
complete work as contracted while at Washington are given ten- 
day “interventions” (i.e. suspensions). If the student does not 
return after the suspension or has three suspensions in a school 
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year, he or she is referred to the district and dropped from the 
school roll. Washington operates a total of seven different 
programs for students with different needs, such as the Young 
Parents Program, the Directed Study Program and the Youth in 
Custody Program. These programs have somewhat different 
attendance policies from the day school program where over half 
of the students are enrolled. In the Young Parents Program, for 
example, if the student fails to earn credit in classes or if the 
student is absent six or more days per six-week block, he/she is 
transferred to the district and required to complete 50 to 100 
hours of community service in order to re-enroll. 

District Practices 

At the district office, the Student Services Coordinator 
receives either a suspension or an attendance referral notice 
from the schools, usually with supporting documentation of 
attempted home contacts and interventions the school sites have 
made. The district attendance officer then attempts to locate the 
parents or guardians by phone and by personal visits to the 
home. If parents or guardians are located, they are advised of 
legal requirements, given social services referrals and urged to 
contact the Student Services Coordinator to develop alternative 
plans for the student’s educational placement. If no contact is 
made, the Student Services Coordinator sends a certified letter 
to the student’s last known address to inform parents or 
guardians that the student has been referred to the district for 
non-attendance. Parents or guardians have fourteen days to 
bring the student to meet with the Student Services 
Coordinator. If the certified letter is undeliverable, the school 
registrar is notified and the student is dropped from the school 
roll. If the receipt for the 14-day certified letter is returned to 
the district office (indicating that the student’s family has 
received the letter) and no contact is initiated by the family, the 
Student Services Coordinator completes the necessary 
documents and refers the case to the Attorney General’s Office 
or Juvenile Court for actions pertaining to educational neglect. 
Students stay in the Transfer to District (TD) status, often for 
several months, until actions are taken by the Attorney 
General’s Office or Juvenile Court. 

The Transfer to District (TD) case load at the Student 
Services Office is substantial. For example, from January 19, 
1996 to February 26, 1996, the office received a total of 119 TD 
referrals. The office is hampered by the shortage of staff, 
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especially those who speak Spanish, as well as by its lack of 
access to district- wide student record databases. 

Issues in School and District Practices 

There are several noteworthy attendance procedures used 
by the district and the three high schools. All the high schools in 
the district have procedures for monitoring student attendance 
and for contacting parents and guardians to involve them in 
planning steps to help students stay in school. Each school 
attempts to comply with the ten-day rule under the state 
guidelines; that is, when students are absent without valid 
reasons for ten consecutive days, actions are taken to suspend 
the student from school. 

There are, however, several important differences among 
the three high schools in the particulars in tracking student 
attendance. First, the schools vary in the number of consecutive 
days students can be absent from school before calls are made or 
letters are sent home. Second, the content of the letters vary 
somewhat in underscoring the urgency of the matter, next steps 
to be taken, or “make up” requirements. Finally, the 
consequences for long absences vary from school to school. While 
these differences, on the surface, may not be important for 
students who stay in the same school throughout their high 
school careers, they can be confusing for parents and students 
who transfer or are transferred from one school to another in the 
district and who are not aware of different rules operating in 
another school environment. This is especially important given 
the high rates of intra-district transfer among high school 
students likely to have attendance problems. Moreover, there 
are no (or in some cases, poor) translations of letters for non- 
English-speaking families. This is also important as there is a 
growing number of limited-English-proficient families in Ogden 
who may be unfamiliar with school and district policies and 
practices. 

It is clear, however, from interviews with school 
administrators that the use of the Transfer to District (TD) code 
is an issue. The relatively low count of school dropouts in the 
district is, for the most part, a function of the way the TD code is 
being used. A TD code is assigned to three types of students: 1) 
those who are transferring from one school to another inside the 
district; 2) those who, for a variety of reasons, are referred to the 
district office for non-attendance; and 3) those students who are 
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pending juvenile court or Attorney General’s Office actions. 
Currently, the use of the TD code is resulting in probable under- 
reporting of dropouts. During the 1995-1996 school year, 722 
students were designated as potential dropouts. Of these 
students, only 124 students (17.0%) were designated as 
confirmed dropouts. Three quarters of the students (546 
students, or 75.6%) were transferred from the schools to the 
district, and assigned a TD code. These students are awaiting 
further district actions to effect transfers within the district or 
for the district to contact the family by mail and through home 
visits in an effort to keep the students in school. As a result, 
most of the students who have been assigned a TD code are not 
counted as dropouts; they are simply considered to be in 
transition, or as one school staff described them, “in limbo”. 

It is acknowledged that schools activate the Transfer to 
District process for non-attendees only after repeated efforts to 
locate the family and bring the students back to school. These 
efforts usually take place over a period of several weeks. 
However, strictly speaking, many of the students who are 
“transferred to the district” meet the definition of dropouts: the 
students are not enrolled in a district-approved program, have 
been absent without cause for at least ten consecutive days, and 
they have no request from other schools for transcripts 
indicating a transfer to another district. Use of the “transfer to 
district” (TD) code instead of the drop (D) code maintains school 
and district attendance counts and at the same time under- 
reports the number of dropouts. 



Characteristics of High School Dropouts 

An essential part of understanding why students drop 
out of high school in Ogden, and ultimately, determining what 
can be done to prevent them from dropping out in the future, is 
to identify which students are dropping out. Therefore, a key 
goal of this study was to develop a portrait of Ogden’s dropout 
population. In order to investigate and examine which 
demographic and personal characteristics were most predictive 
of dropping out, key data contained in district student records as 
well as information obtained through our telephone interviews 
with students were analyzed. As will be further described below, 
these factors included gender, ethnicity, family income level, 
parental education levels, and English language abilities — all 
of which are associated with increased risk of failing to complete 
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school. This study looked at such characteristics in relation to 
the frequency with which students dropped out and the reasons 
they provided for doing so. 

School Attendance Status 

In order to develop a sense of the magnitude of the 
dropout problem in Ogden, the research team attempted to 
categorize the attendance status of students who were 
considered by the district to be potential dropouts. For School 
Year 1995-1996, there were a total of 722 such students, almost 
all identified as either dropouts (D) or Transfers to District (TD) 
status. Monthly lists of potential school dropouts were provided 
by the district’s Student Records Office. Starting in January and 
continuing through June 1996, the research staff attempted to 
reach all 722 students by telephone to request interviews and to 
verify their attendance status. Information obtained from 
making these phone calls, in combination with student 
enrollment and demographic data contained in student records 
kept by the Ogden City School District, allowed the research 
team to categorize the 722 potential dropouts as “confirmed 
dropouts”, “unconfirmed dropouts”, and “non-dropouts”. Table 
3.1 below shows the results of this analysis. 



Table 3.1 

Frequency and Percent of High School Students by 
Dropout Status 
(N=722) 




N 


% 


Confirmed 

Dropouts 






Interviewed 


123 


17.0 


Non-Dropouts 






Attending School 


59 


8.2 


Death 


2 


0.3 


Early Graduation 


5 


0.7 


Total 


66 


9.2 


Unconfirmed 

Dropouts 






Moved 


57 


7.9 


No Answer 


114 


15.8 


No Phone/Disconnected/ 


299 


41.4 


Wrong Number 
Refused Interview 


10 


1.4 


Unavailable for Interview 


53 


7.3 


Total 


533 


73.8 


Total 


722 


100.0 
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